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A Proclamation 

WHEREAS Public Resolution No. 67, approved May 3, 1940 (54 Stat. 178), provides 
in part: 

That the third Sunday in May each year be, and hereby is, set aside as Citizenship 
Day and that the President of the United States is hereby authorized and requested 
to issue annually a proclamation setting aside that day as a public occasion for the 
recognition of all who, by coming of age or naturalization, have attained the status 
of citizenship, and the day shall be designated as “I Am An American” Day. 

That the civil and educational authorities of States, counties, cities, and towns be, 
and they are hereby, urged to make plans for the proper observance of this day and 
for the full instruction of future citizens in their responsibilities and opportunities 
as citizens of the United States and of the States and localities in which they reside; 
and 

WHEREAS it is even more essential in time of war than in time of peace that a 
people should fully understand the form and genius of their Government and the 
responsibilities of citizenship: 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, President of the United 
States of America, do hereby designate Sunday, May 17, 1942, as “I Am An American” 
Day; I urge that the day be set aside as a public occasion for the recognition of all 
our citizens who have attained their majority or who have been naturalized during 
the past year; and I call upon Federal, State, and local officials and patriotic, civic, 
and educational organizations to take part on that day in exercises designed to im- 
press upon all our citizens, both native-born and naturalized, the duties and oppor- 
tunities of citizenship and its special responsibilities in a nation at war. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 
the United States of America to be affixed. 

DONE at the City of Washington this 7th day of April, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and forty-two, and of the Independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and sixty-sixth. 

[SEAL] FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 

By the President: 

SUMNER WELLES, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


To the Teachers in American Schools and Colleges: 


From my point of view, the maintenance of a sound program of education during 
this war period is exceedingly important in the interest of national welfare. Fur- 
thermore, in connection with such a program, an almost endless number of essential 
wartime services can be rendered to the pupils and to the community by the teachers. 

Teachers who utilize their positions to help pupils and adults in the community 
to develop and maintain vigorous health, to possess skills essential to wartime pro- 
duction and services, to understand the issues involved in the war, and to exemplify 
determination to cooperate in all the efforts to win the war and to establish a lasting 
peace at its close, have a right to feel that they are engaged in one of the most 
important wartime services available to any citizen of the United States. 

Pau. V. McNutt, 
Administrator, Federal Security Agency. 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


With the February 1942 issue of 
Scuoot Lire, that official monthly 
journal of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion was temporarily discontinued 
for the duration of the War.;: ‘Thr 
current volume, No. 27, thus has but 
five issues. 

Adt waid-up subscribers to ScHOOL 
Lire will receive EDUCATION FOR VIC- 
Tory biweekly through the re- 
mainder of their subscription year 
at no additional cost. Issues will 
vary from 16 to 32 pages and will be 
printed on newsprint, thus making 
for speed and economy. 

In order to introduce this new 
biweek!y as widely and as promptly 
as possible, initial copies are being 
distributed to school and library of- 
ficials. Any subscribers who receive 
duplicate copies ar? requested to 
pass them on to associates who may 
wish to know about this new and 
increased service from the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education. Thank you. 





Salvaging for Victory! 


How the Schools Are 
Participating 

Wholehearted cooperation by the Na- 
tion’s schools in the Government’s “Sal- 
vage for Victory!” program has resulted 
in notable progress, according to reports. 
It is an orderly program for the collec- 
tion and disposal of waste materials 
through normal existing channels. 


Samples of Activity 

Procedure varies, of course, in differ- 
ent parts of the country. In Denver, 
Colo., for example, the emphasis seems to 
be on scrap metal collection. The metal 
is needed to keep Denver’s four foundries 
and the open hearth furnaces at Pueblo 
functioning at maximum capacity. In 
New York City, the superintendent of 
schools has released a leaflet directing 
principals in the technique of salvaging 
waste paper, especially newspapers. In 
Jacksonville, Fla., salvaging of old rubber 
and old rags has been especially suc- 
cessful. 

In Montgomery, Ala., the Decatur 
Street School undertook the salvaging 
of old newspapers with great enthusiasm. 
First graders are almost completely hid- 
den on Thursday mornings by the big 
Stacks they bring. A few pupils may 
hide out the funny papers but the rest 
goes to the fifth- and sixth-grade 
teacher, who is the official paper collector 
for the school. Boys, their bicycles piled 
high with old newspapers, pedal labori- 
ously up the hill. 

In Dayton, Ohio, school children are 
assisting in collecting old license plates, 
keys and other odd bits of metal. In 
California there is a critical shortage of 
sacks. In Nevada a salvage campaign is 
on for wool bags. 

In some areas, as in Jacksonville, Fla., 
all funds raised from the sale of scrap 


3 Physically Handicapped to 


Current reports from State vocational 
rehabilitation bureaus indicate the possi- 
bilities of looking to physically handi- 
capped workers as a partial answer to 
the Nation’s labor shortages. 

These statements to the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Division of the Office of 
Education reveal that records of 14,645 
physically handicapped persons came 
during the month of March to the State 
bureaus. Approximately one-third of 
the cases were reported by the State 
selective service boards; another one- 
third by State workmen’s compensation 


materials collected at the schools are 
handled by the Parent-Teachers Associ- 
ation of the individual school. The 
money thus secured is spent for civilian 
defense needs in the school and for 
general welfare work. 

In rural areas the opportunities of 
schools to serve the “Salvage for Victory” 
program are unlimited. On American 
farms alone, it is estimated, there is 
enough scrap metal, if used together with 
other materials, to make more than twice 
as many battleships as there are in the 
world today. Students in rural areas 
can do much to ferret out this material. 


Some Guides Suggested 

Schools throughout..the Nation are 
thus joining in the collection of waste 
material of all kinds. The Office of Price 
Administration has set price ceilings on 
scrap materials to avoid profiteering and 
prices are carefully supervised and con- 
trolled. 

Only clean waste paper can be salvaged, 
so teachers are directed to see that all 
other material be disposed of in recepta- 
cles other than classroom waste baskets, 

Since paper cannot be stored economi- 
cally unless it is kept flat, waste paper 
should not be crumpled or torn up. By 
keeping waste paper in tight-packed 
bales, schools will also reduce the fire 
risk brought on by loose. waste paper. 

Not all paper material, of course, should 
be saved. Since lunchroom paper and 
waxed paper milk bottles are likely to 
attract vermin, no effort should be made 
to save them. 

Old rags are needed, and especially old 
rubber. Waste materials of all sorts, 
once accumulated, may be sold to the 
junk man. 

Joint parent-teacher-student coopera- 
tion is the keynote of the schools’ “Sal- 
vage for Victory” program. 


agencies and local offices of the U. § 


Employment Service; the final third b 


crippled children departments, publid 


welfare departments, public schools, and 
other agencies coming into contact witl 
physically handicapped persons of em 
ployable age. 

The strain imposed on the personne 
and funds of State rehabilitation bu 
reaus is indicated by the fact that wh 
cases are now being referred for servi0 
at a rate of more than 150,000 a year,! 
was possible last year with the availabl 
funds and personnel to accept only 31,5 
cases for rehabilitation service. 
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Progress Reports on Gardening 


Through the Schools 


The superintendents of 43 States, 
Alaska, the District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico have recently designated a 
member of their staffs to supervise the 
development of Victory Gardens through 
the schools. In most of the States con- 
ferences have been held to work out plans 
by which the schools can most effectively 
make their contributions to this wartime 
effort. 

In Indiana a meeting of the agricul- 
ture and home economics teachers was 
called to consider cooperative action for 
training boys and girls to work together 
on problems relating to the family gar- 
den. The agriculture teachers consid- 
ered chiefly what both boys and girls 
should know about producing the vege- 
tables and fruits needed in the home, 
and the home economics teachers con- 
sidered what both must know about the 
use, preservation, and storage of these 
foods to insure maximum nutritional re- 
sults. A series of 10 lesson outlines was 
prepared under the following captions: 
(1) Food needs for the family, (2) space 
and equipment needed and location on 
the farm, (3) management of the land 
prior to planting, (4) seed and plant sup- 
ply, (5) the garden plan, (6) planting 
the garden, (7) cultivation and weed 
control, (8) controlling insects and dis- 
ases, (9) the fall garden, (10) home 
storage of vegetables and fruits. 

The unique feature in this plan was the 
proposal that this instruction was to be 
given jointly by the teachers of agricul- 
ture and home economics. The first 
three topics were to be presented jointly 
to the boys and girls; the remaining 
seven lessons emphasizing the growing 
and care of the garden were to be taught 
to the girls by the teachers of agriculture 
and a similar series emphasizing ques- 
tions of nutrition were to be prepared 
and taught to the boys by the home 
economics teachers. By this plan it was 
hoped that not only would both groups 
of youth become familiar with matters 
relating to the family food supply obtain- 
able from the home garden, but that the 
joint or cooperative nature of the plan- 
hing, producing, preserving, and conserv- 
ing of these important foods would be 
recognized. 


Missouri’s Program 


Under the leadership of the State De- 
partment of Public Schools of Missouri 
& committee on Victory Gardens has 
worked out and published a Victory Gar- 





den Program for Missouri Schools. The 
program announced contains so many 
useful suggestions that it is here repro- 
duced in full: 


Chjective 

An adequate garden for all farm fam- 
ilies and for all families in villages and 
towns where gardening facilities are 
available. 


Reasons for a victory garden program— 


1. At present 85 percent of the farmers have 
gardens, but few gardens are planned for 
the production of sufficient protective 
foods. 

2. Rural families should grow their own vege- 
tables and those fruits adapted to home 
production, in order to prevent a short- 
age resulting from lack of labor and 
transportation facilities. 

8. Home production will release a consider- 
able quantity of food for Our armed 
forces as well as the other nations resist- 
ing aggression 

4. Many varieties of garden seeds are scarce 
and substitutions may be necessary. 


Program 


A. Provide instruction in gardening to 
all students having adequate facilities for 
gardening. 


1. Encourage exchange classes for home eco- 
nomics and agriculture students. 

2. Vocational agriculture and home econom- 
ics teachers should cooperate and assist 
boys and girls to plan gardens based on 
nutritional needs. 

3. Encourage all youth organizations to in- 
clude Victory Garden goals in their pro- 
gram of activities. 

4 As a result of the emergency vocational 
agriculture as well as general agricul- 
ture teachers could take a limited part 
of conference time to give instruction 
in gardening to students not included 
in regular classes. 

5. Rural school teachers should place special 
emphasis on study of gardening. 

6. Rural school teachers may secure the as- 
sistance of vocational agriculture teach- 
ers in promoting the program. 

7 School and community gardens should be 
planned only where sufficient labor and 
facilities are available for summer work. 

8. Actual field trips could be taken to nearby 
gardens. 

. Cooperative purchase of seeds, fertilizers, 
and spray materials can be made based 
on actual home garden needs. 

10. Future farmer or other youth organiza- 
tions could cooperatively produce plants 
in hotbeds and cold frames for use in 
home or school garden. 


© 


B. Encourage elementary teachers to 
secure additional information in garden- 
ing. 


1. Courses for elementary school teachers 
could be organized by county and city 
school superintendents and taught by 
vocational agriculture teachers. 

2. Elementary teachers should take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to take courses, 
either credit or noncredit, during sum- 
mer sessions. 

8. Lists of available references and visual aids 

should be provided for elementary 

teachers, 


C. Encourage adult organizations to 


“include Victory Gardens in program of 


activities. 


1. P. T. A. and other groups can set up defi- 
nite goals for garden production both 
for use at home and for supplementing 
the school lunch. 

2. Vocational agriculture teachers will be glad 
to assist adult groups in discussion of 
planning and care of gardens. 

8. Home economics teachers can assist by 
providing information cn amounts of 
food needed in proportion to size of 
family. 

4. Regular evening schools can be organized 
for groups of parents interested in or- 
ganized instruction in gardening. 

D. Adequate publicity should be pro- 
vided for Victory Garden program. 

1. Frequent articles should be written on 
interest and program. 

2. Suitable slogans should be developed. 

38. Window displays can be made of suitable 
garden equipment. 

4. Civic and other community clubs can as- 
sist in promoting the idea. 

E. Cooperate with State and county 
garden committees. 

F. Four essentials for emphasis in 
youth and adult garden programs. 

1. A garden for every farmer and urban fam- 
ily where facilities are available. 

2. All gardens planned so as to provide ade- 
quate supply of vegetables for a well- 
balanced diet. 

8. All gardens well cared for, keeping con- 
stantly in mind the conservation of 
seed, fertilizer, and spray materials. 

4. Proper storage and preservation of prod- 
ucts. 


Gardening Emphasized 
fer Years 


Many city school systems have for years 
emphasized gardening as an important 
part of their instructional programs. Un- 
til recently the garden education pro- 
grams of most of these cities emphasized 
the study of nature and the recreational 
and cultural values of gardens. Now em- 
phasis is rapidly shifting, giving greater 
attention to the production of garden 
vegetables and their importance to good 
autriuon. Some attention is also being 
given to “the growing of gardeners” who, 
during the war, can make important con- 
tributions to the growing of f« ~, and to 
the farm labor supply. 

Bulletins issued by the school admin- 
istrators of Cleveland, Los Angeles, and 
New Orleans, for example, call upon the 
teachers to do all they can to familiarize 
themselves, and the boys and girls in 
their care, with the “Victory Garden” 
program and with what the production of 
home-grown vegetables and fruits can 
mean to the Nation’s war effort. Other 
cities reporting school garden activities 
are: Atlanta, Ga.; Boston and Worces- 
ter, Mass.; Ceéar Rapids, Iowa; Dear- 
born, Mich.; Louisville, Ky.; Shreveport, 
La.; Washington, D. C.; and Wichita, 
Kans. 

A half-hour radio program was re- 
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cently prepared and broadcast by the 
supervisor of nature study and gardening 
of the New Orleans schools over Station 
WNOE. This program emphasized the 
following reasons for encouraging the 
schools to take a part in vegetable gar- 
dening: 

1. Relieves transportation burdens by 
growing vegetables at home. 

2. Releases more canned and nonper- 
ishable food supplies for use of 
our military forces and for ship- 
ment to our allies. 

3. Improves the nutrition and health 
of the people. 

4. Trains young people in the processes 
and techniques of gardening, thus 
increasing the supply of skilled 
workers in this field. 

5. Provides opportunities near at home 
to engage in useful activities which 
will help maintain morale, pro- 
mote hobby interests, and en- 
courage self-sufficiency. 


When You Come 


to Washington 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission gives this advice to newcomers 
in Washington which may be helpful to 
some in the educational field: 

1. If you have relatives or friends in 
Washington, make advance arrange- 
ments through them for lodging. 

2. Try to arrange your travel so that 
you will arrive in Washington early in 
the morning. Go to the Defense Hous- 
ing Registry, which is located at Four- 
teenth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., and inspect the listing of available 
rooms at that office. 

3. If you arrive late in the evening, or 
are confronted with any situation which 
makes it impossible for you to look 
around for housing accommodations, in- 
quire at the Travelers Aid Society and 
enlist their help in finding lodging for a 
few nights. 

4. Bring some extra money along with 
you. The unprecedented increase in Gov- 
ernment employment makes it extremely 
difficult to issue to new employees their 
first pay checks at the end of the normal 
twice-monthly pay periods. New em- 
ployees may suffer unnecessary hardships 
if they are not prepared for this con- 
tingency. 

The Commission has analyzed the gen- 
eral subject of living conditions in Wash- 
ington in 1942 and has distributed its 
findings to its more than 5,000 local civil- 
service representatives throughout the 
country in order to enable them to ad- 
vise persons who plan to work in Wash- 
ington in the Federal service. 





Industrial Arts and War Objectives 


Agencies engaged in military activities 
and public and private agencies under- 
taking civiliam work related to national 
defense, are asking the industrial arts 
departments of the schools to aid in prep- 
arations for increasing industrial prod- 
ucts. Industrial arts teachers are offer- 
ing their services and their departments 
toward this end and are contributing to 
production work, giving instruction basic 
to specific vocational training, and fur- 
nishing personnel trained for employ- 
ment in industrial defense work. 


Half a Million Scale Models 

Production work for national defense 
is under way in industrial shops through- 
out the country. For example, the mili- 
tary authorities needed model airplanes 
for training in the recognition of various 
types of airplanes and in the determina- 
tion of “cones of fire” in anti-aircraft 
gunnery. They asked that the schools 
produce a half million scale models of 
the various types of planes both of our 
own and our enemies’ ships. This made 
possible the assignment of State quotas 
by the U. S. Office of Education. Pupils 
enrolled in industrial arts courses in our 
junior and senior high schools are par- 
ticipating and finished models are now 
being turned out in large numbers. 


Games for Yanks 

Many industrial departments are pro- 
ducing such articles as smoking sets, lap 
boards, small racks, and games for United 
Service Organizations, hospitals, and 
military cantonments. The Chicago 
Public Schools have issued a bulletin, 
Games for Yanks, prepared by the di- 
rector of industrial arts which provides 
plans and specifications for making a 
large number of games, with rules for 
playing them. The schools have also 
made 11,000 games for the Army and 
Navy in the Chicago area. The super- 
intendent of schools in Chicago says, 
“This has been a splendid Americaniza- 
tion and educational project for the stu- 
dents of our high schools. I am sure that 
the boys and girls of the industrial arts 
classes in Chicago and in all of the schools 
of this Nation will be glad to devote a 
part of their time to making games and 
equipment for the boys in the armed serv- 
ices of the United States.” 

In various school systems, industrial 
arts departments are also making articles 
for the local chapters of the American 
Red Cross. Some of the articles made 
are: Emergency traction splints, head- 


of-bed clothes hanger, hospital tray 
clamp, writing board, and lap board. 


Background for Further Training 

Instruction in shop and drafting work, 
together with related information that 
is basic to specific vocational training 
necessary for many trade and industrial 
occupations in national defense, is being 
given in a number of industrial arts 
courses. Such preliminary training gives 
a background for vocational training 
later on and serves as a Selective process 
for discovering pupils from whom voca- 
tional training is feasible and advisable, 

Many pupils graduating from high 
school who have had industrial arts work 
on the high-school] level in shops ade- 
quately equipped are going directly into 
industry as helpers or into low-skilled 
jobs where there are opportunities for 
advancement to the position of journey- 
men workers. Many industrial arts 
teachers are being requisitioned to give 
industrial training to vocational defense 
classes and to classes of unemployed 
youth. 


Presidential Preclar- ation 


The President has proclaimed May 10 
as “Mother’s Day.” He has directed 
Government officials to fly the flag on 
all Government buildings and requested 
private citizens to observe a widespread 
display of the flag. 


Clecks Again 


According to a statement from the 
WPB Branch, the War Production Board 
does not intend to ask that clocks be set 
up another hour during the summet 
months, because such action would yield 
only a fraction of the substantial power 
Savings gained through the establishmen 
of war time. The same statement goe 
on to say that certain States, including 
New York, might set clocks up a second 
hour on a State-wide basis. 


Additicnal Grants 


Among 61 additional war public work 
projects amounting in estimated cos 
to $8,207,497 which recently receive 
Presidential approval, 24 totaling a sul 
of $1,186,923 have been granted towar 
schocl facilities for defense workers i 
the following States: Alabama, Califor 
nia, Connecticut. Indiana, Iowa, Ken 
tucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Missouri, Ni 
braska, Pennsylvania, South Carolin 
Tennessee, and Texas. 
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Classroom Experiments 


Leadership in the demonstration cen- 
ters for inter-American education is 
focusing much attention upon the prob- 
lem of acquiring correct information 
and working out true understandings 
about the way of life followed by the 
peoples of the countries of Central and 
South America. One aspect of the prob- 
lem has to do with the creation of situa- 
tions which bring the child coming from 
one country into another to feel that he 
“belongs.” This child finds himself in 
a classroom knowing only his own way 
of speaking, thinking, and acting and is 
confronted by a group who know only 
their own way of speaking and thinking 
and acting. A further complication is 
that he often differs greatly from these 
others in his personal appearance. 

Fortunately, as a few illustrations will 
show, this kind of situation is “meat and 
drink” to the more resourceful teacher. 
In one school, a fourth grade group sud- 
denly found its enrollment swollen by the 
advent of six boys and girls from San 
Salvador. The teacher encouraged the 
individuals to tell about themselves. 
Soon they were showing their native 
traditional costumes and seeing them in 
a new light, that of other children’s hon- 
est pleasure. Soon they were demon- 
strating native songs and rhythmic play 
and sharing the adventure of typical 
foods which they and their families 
enjoyed. 


Learning to Get Along 


Down in Louisiana a high school dedi- 
cated a special assembly program to hon- 
oring the Mexican children in their midst. 
In California, a group of 60 first genera- 
tion Mexican teachers formed an organ- 
ization whose main purpose is the foster- 
ing of talent found among the Mexican 
youth of their immediate neighborhood. 
In another area, a two-way language 
class was introduced for a mixed group 
of children—Spanish for one-half the 
time, English for the other. The teacher 
of this group reported that the partici- 
pants refer to the class with such spon- 
taneous enthusiasm as is expressed in 
these typical quotations: 

“We have learned to get along. At 
first we were not united. 

“We were not hindered by the fellows 
who don’t know the language. 

“When I came here, I didn’t know 
many boys and girls of my blood. 





Inter-American Educational 


“This is a swell class because we dis- 
cuss our problems in Spanish. 

“We have lots of fun learning about 
the country of our parents. 

“Beans is awful good cooked in a ca- 
zuela. I'll bring you some.” 


Friendliness and Cooperation 

A sixth grade which had studied about 
the children of Central and South Amer- 
ica developed a radio program describing 
their activities. They broadcast it in 
Spanish to the South American stations. 
Home economics departments are study- 
ing their food recipes and clothing habits. 

On the morning following the Pearl 
Harbor disaster, the principal of a large 
Pacific coast high school demonstrated a 
procedure that might well have been du- 
plicated in thousands of other high 
schools. Japanese and other students 
were assembled in separate groups to 
discuss and plan how they could live in 
that school and community so as to 
prevent friction and misunderstanding 
and to foster friendliness and coopera- 
tion. 


LEGISLATION .. . 


Acts of the 77th Congress 


Previous issues of EDUCATION FOR VIC- 
ToRY have included summaries of some 
of the legislative proposals to adjust edu- 
cation to the war emergency. Below are 
digests of some of the acts of the present 
Congress (77th) relating to education in 
behalf of national defense. 


National Defense Training 

(H. R. 4926) Making an appropriation 
for the Department of Labor, The Fed- 
eral Security Agency, and related inde- 
pendent agencies. This bill included an 
appropriation of $116,122,000 to the Office 
of Education to carry on education and 
training of national defense workers, 
said amount to be allocated in the fol- 
lowing sums: 

$52,400,000 for cost of vocational 
courses of less than college grade, plans 
to be approved by the Commissioner of 
Education. 

$20,000,000 for acquisition of equip- 
ment for carrying on defense training as 
courses above mentioned. 

$17,500,000 for cost of short courses 
of college grade designed to meet the 
shortage of engineers, chemists, etc. 






$15,000,000 for the cost of vocational 
courses of less than college grade for 
out-of-school youth who have reached 
the age of 17. 

$10,090,000 for the cost of vocational 
courses for young people employed on 
work projects of the National Youth 
Administration. 

$1,222,000 for the general administra- 
tive expenses necessary to carry on the 
educational program of defense workers. 

(Approved July 1, 1941; Public Law 
146.) 


Education of Army Personnel 

(S. 164, Mr. Sheppard): Authorized 
2 percent of the enlisted men of the Army 
to be detailed as students at educational 
and technical schools. (Approved May 
13, 1941; Public Law 67.) 

(S. 2217, Mr. Reynolds): Authorized 2 
percent of all the personnel of the Army 
to be detailed as students at educational 
institutions and other places. (Approved 
February 6, 1942; Public Law 435.) 


Naval Education 

(S. 207, Mr. Gillette) : Authorized, upon 
designation of the President of the 
United States, not more than 20 persons 
at a time from the American Republics 
(other than the United States) to receive 
instruction at the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Maryland. (Ap- 
proved July 14, 1941; Public Law 168.) 


School Building Facilities 

(H. R. 4545, Mr. Lanham): Authorized 
an appropriation of $150,000,000 for pub- 
lic works necessary for carrying on com- 
munity life substantially expanded by the 
National Defense program; “devoted pri- 
marily to schools, water works, sewers 
. . . public sanitary facilities, works for 
the treatment and purification of water, 
hospitals and other places for the care 
of the sick, recreational facilities, and 
streets and access roads.” This Act au- 
thorized Federal loans or grants or both 
to public and private agencies for public 
works and equipment therefor upon such 
terms and in such amounts as the Ad- 
ministrator of Public Works may con- 
sider to be in the public interest. (Ap- 
proved June 28, 1941; Public Law 137.) 

(H. R. 6128, Mr. Lanham): Authorized 
an additional $150,000,000 for community 
facilities (including schools) in Defense 
Areas, under arrangements similar to 
that of Public Law 137 above mentioned. 
(Approved January 21, 1942; Public Law 
409.) 


Aeronautics 

(H. R. 5476, Mr. Randolph): Author- 
ized aeronautics courses in senior high 
schools of the District of Columbia. (Ap- 
proved December 16, 1941; Public Law 
348.) 
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Nutrition Education 


In Elementary Schev.. 


Since the Conference on nutrition edu- 
cation in elementar? =*hools reported in 
the last issue of EDUCATION FOR VICTORY, & 
number of reports have been received 
describing projects now under way and 
materials recently developed. 

While the materials described may not 
all be available on request, they do illus- 
trate different procedures and types of 
cooperative activity on the problem. 


Simplified Nutrition Materials 

A number of booklets have been pub- 
lished by the Bureau of School Service, 
University of Kentucky, as a part of an 
experiment in applied economics made 
possible by a grant from the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation. Although these ma- 
terials have been designed to improve 
diets and economic status of people in 
the southern mountains through an em- 
phasis on a self-help program in the 
elementary schools, they should be help- 
ful in other sections of the country as 
well. 

Among these is a book of songs about 
foods and gardens, written to familiar 
tunes, under the title, We Will Sing One 
Song. While these songs teach sound 
nutrition, the emphasis is on the fun of 
singing. Another is, Health and Happi- 
ness, Mother Goose Rhymes which is 
designed to popularize nutrition and 
health facts. In addition there is a 
series of readers and stories on garden- 
ing, another on chickens, and booklets 
about goats and fish. The books are all 
delightfully illustrated and children using 
them for reading materials learn facts 
and develop attitudes that will influence 
living habits in their homes. Teachers’ 
manuals have been prepared to accom- 
pany these booklets, which are available 
at the nominal cost of 10 cents each. 

Five stories, written for grades four 
to six, have been published in small sepa- 
rate booklets by the Southern Study at 
the University of Tennessee, in coopera- 
tion with the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, and the 
National Education Association. Local 
social and economic conditions were 
studied and these school materials were 
prepared in relation to recognized needs. 

The titles are, The Story of Wheat, The 
Adventures of Mr. and Mrs. Whole 
Wheat, Every Day is Growing Day, When 
I Grow Up, and A Trip to the Country. 
These booklets are an illustration of im- 


portant information presented in an in- 
teresting form for young boys and girls. 

A teacher’s guide and suggested lessons 
to accompany the stories is also available. 

Eating Your Way to Health, a bulletin 
recently published by the Central Nutri- 
tion Committee of Hawaii, was designed 
to present authoritative facts about food 
in a form anyone can understand. Stick 
figures and drawings tell most of the 
story in a way to appeal to elementary 
school children. A series of questions 
and answers at the end give basic infor- 
mation for teachers. 

A number of dramatizations on nutri- 
tion and particularly gardening projects 
have been received. These were written 
by teachers or students for local use. 
While copies of these are not available, 
they illustrate an effective method for 
nutrition education in elementary 
schools. 


Group Work on Curriculum Materials 


To emphasize the part of nutrition in 
the health program of the elementary 
schools of Waterville, N. Y., a committee 
of teachers has just completed prepara- 
tion of a nutrition outline for grades 
one to six. For convenience it is ar- 
ranged in booklet form, and the scope of 
the program is indicated in one column 
on each page, while the suggested units of 
work parallel in another column. (Cop- 
ies of this can be purchased for 5 cents 
from the office of the principal). 

For use of the public schools of Mont- 
gomery County, Md., a bulletin has been 
prepared under the title, Primary Proce- 
dure Bulletin—Food and Rest Programs, 
which was cooperatively developed by lo- 
cal teachers and administrators with 
guidance from the State department of 
education and the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion in a summer workshop. This bulle- 
tin, which is a teacher’s guide, contains 
suggestions in nutrition education appro- 
priate for the primary grades. 


Serving Elementary Schools 

Reports have just been received of a 
study in Virginia, started in 1936-37 and 
continued until the spring of 1942, to find 
out why students drop from schools in 
grades five, six, and seven and why they 
fail in their work. This has led to an 
experiment carried on in eight widely 
scattered schools for the past 2 years. In 
this experiment the State supervisors of 
elementary education, home economics, 
and agriculture have cooperated with the 
local teachers and administrators in the 
planning, and have provided opportunity 
for over-age elementary students to have 


experience in the home economics de- 
partments and farm shops, and also for 
the home economics and agriculture 
teachers to serve the elementary schools 
in a consultant capacity. Some tenta- 
tive agreements have been made by all 
participating in this experiment that will 
determine extension of the plan to other 
centers. There has been an increased 
emphasis on nutrition, as well as other 
aspects of homemaking education in 
these elementary schools through the 
availability of help from the home eco- 
nomics teachers. ; 
The State department of vocational 
homemaking education of North Dakota 
has been assisting with the nutrition as- 
pect of the health program in the Ender- 
lin elementary schools. A home ecor 
nomics trained person has been employed 
to work with elementary teachers. Goals 
have been set up and activities to achieve 
the goals listed. The activities suggested 
would lead to cooperation between teach- 
ers in different subject fields and between 
elementary and high-school teachers. A 
list of goals and suggested activities is 
found in the North Dakota Home Eco- 
nomics News Letter for February 1942. 


Nutrition Committee 

In Utah a joint committee, including 
the State supervisors of elementary and 
home economics education, four ele- 
mentary district supervisors, and four 
representatives of the State nutrition 
council, has been formed to consider nu- 
trition education in the elementary 
schools. As an outgrowth of the first 
meeting the nutrition specialist of the 
agricultural extension service was invited 
to present the findings in a study of the 
diets of 900 school children, and the nu- 
trition consultant of the State board of 
health was invited to describe materials 
available through the State nutrition 
council at the annual meeting of the Ele- 
mentary Supervisors Association held in 
March, in connection with the State Ad- 
ministrators conference. Plans for fur- 
their follow-up are under way. 


Students Extend Services 


Boys of the advanced vocational agri- 
culture class at Bethany High School in 
Bethany, Mo., and their instructor began 
in March to repair machinery in their 
shop for all farmers who brought in their 
implements. No charge was made ex- 
cept for necessary materials. They have 
now extended their services to include 
work that can be done evenings and Sat- 
urdays on the farms. They are offering 
to prune grape vines, test soil, and treat 
seed grain and potatoes against disease. 
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Commissioner Reports to Congress 


Public vocational schools and colleges 
are training workers for jobs in war in- 
dustries in steadily increasing numbers. 

On March 1, 1942, cumulative enroll- 
ments from July 1, 1940, in preemploy- 
ment and supplementary to employment 
courses, out-of-school youth courses, and 
engineering, science, and management 
courses totaled somewhat more than 
2,800,000. 


Cumulative Totals 


The following are cumulative enroll- 
ment totals for the four U. S. Office of 
Education defense-training programs as 
of March 1: 


Preemployment courses_.....-... 968, 551 
Supplementary to employment 
IIE -ccceicpininsthiiiae ictadaesiiteltigclp teen ctiiliny 1, 047, 049 
Out-of-school youth courses__-_--- 448,217 
Engineering, science, and manage- 
ORE DOOR ciincdnteticnamenem 361, 977 
DU idiécenniednbnanamennmmeds 2, 825, 794 


Defense courses in the vocational 
schools are given in addition to the 
regular vocational program which devel- 
oped cooperatively in conformity with 
provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act of 
1917, and which established the prin- 
ciple that the Nation as a whole has a 
share in the responsibility for the educa- 
tion of persons who are preparing to 
enter upon, or who have entered upon, a 
trade or industrial pursuit. 


Qucting from the Report 


America’s schools and colleges “shall 
ot fail” in their task of supplying trained 
workers in various categories for the Na- 
tion’s expanding war industries, Com- 
missioner Studebaker reported to Con- 
gress in summing up the training pro- 
grams of the public vocational schools 
and engineering colleges during the sec- 
ond quarter of the 1941-42 school year. 
The Commissioner reported that the 
schools will “cooperate as never be- 
fore in providing the sinews of war for 
our brave soldiers and their Allies.” 

In his report the Commissioner said in 
part: 

The Seventy-sixth Congress recog- 
nized the need and enlisted the training 
resources of the Nation’s schools and col- 
leges. In June 1940 it first appropriated 
$15,000,000 for the education and train- 
ing of defense workers. In October of 
the same year it supplemented that ap- 
propriation with another $60,500,000. 
And in July 1941 the Seventy-seventh 
Congress made a third appropriation of 


$116,122,000 for the continuance of de- 
fense training programs through the 
1942 fiscal year. 


Preemployment Training Trends 


There has been a noticeable shift in the 
emphasis in the vocational defense train- 
ing program since July 1, 1941. In the 
first year the preemployment refresher 
courses were attended by persons whose 
skills, during the idle days of the depres- 
sion, had grown rusty. Thousands of 
skilled workers were literally being “re- 
freshed,” thousands of craftsmen were 
adding to their knowledge of the trades 
and crafts they had once practiced. But 
during the second quarter of the 1941-42 
schoor’year the supply of such skilled 
workers had been almost completely 
drained, and under the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 146 employed persons who had 
no previous mechanical work experience 
and who, by aptitude and inclination, 
seemed fitted for skilled training were 
enrolied in preemployment courses the 
country over. 

Another trend indicated that workers 
in nondefense industry who were laid off 
because of priorities were enrolling in 
large numbers in preemployment courses 
for training. Also, there was a trend for 
more extensive training and employment 
of women in order to swell the ranks of 
war workers, and a distinct trend in the 
training and employment of racial mi- 
norities, including Negroes. 


Equipment—Furchase or Rental 

The report stressed that during the sec- 
ond quarter of the 1941-42 school year it 
became increasingly difficult to secure 
needed new or used equipment with 
which to expand the training program, 
and for which Congress appropriated up 
to the time a total of $28,000,000 for pur- 
chase, rental, or otherwise, of new or used 
equipment. (Recently Congress ap- 
proved a further outlay of $10,000,000 for 
additional payment to States for the ac- 
quisition by purchase, rental, gift or 
otherwise of new or used equipment, in 
providing courses.) A total of $8,000,000 
had been appropriated under the first 
law (Public Law 812) and subsequently 
$20,000,000. The latter amount was di- 
vided into A and B funds, the first of 
$12,000,000 to be used for the purchase or 
rental of equipment to be located in cen- 
ters adjacent to defense industries, where 
emphasis in the expanding war program 
was being placed upon courses supple- 
mentary to employment; and the second 
of $8,000,000 for the purchase or rental 


of equipment for use in centers more or 
less removed from defense industries, in 
which the emphasis was being placed 
upon *!gi¢employment and _ refresher 
courses. During the second quarter of 
the 1941-42 schoc' vear, a total of $16,- 
380,658.18 had becn approved for pur- 
chase or rental of new or used equip- 
ment under the A and B subdivisions. 


ESMDT Program 


The report stated that with the emer- 
gency calling for increased production of 
war goods, there was created a demand 
for engineers, chemists, physicists, and 
production supervisors with the technical 
training necessary to design products, 
and the machines and materials used in 
manufacturing them; to make delicate 
tests requiring knowledge of specialized 
scientific and engineering fields; to per- 
form research work leading to the de- 
velopment of new products and the 
improvement of those now being manu- 
factured; and to plan and supervise the 
intricate operations involved in wartime 
production. 

Even when the defense program was 
first getting under way the supply of 
unemployed persons with the education 
and experience required to perform these 
(engineering) tasks was relatively small. 
As the pace of production increased, it 
quickly became apparent that short, in- 
tensive courses were urgently needed if 
acute shortages in technical and scien- 
tific personnel were to be averted, the 
report stated. Training of this kind wa 
authorized in established colleges and 
universities offering curricula in engi- 
neering, science, and industrial manage- 
ment, where experienced teaching staffs 
and facilities were available, and Con- 
gress voted two successive appropriations 
of $9,000,000 and $17,500,000 (Public Law 
812 and Public Law 146), the first re- 
stricted to short courses for the training 
of engineers, and the second continuing 
this training and expanding it to include 
courses for the training of chemists, 
physicists, and production supervisors. 
To conform to the wider scope of the 
program, its designation was changed to 
Engineering, Science, and Management 
Defense Training. 

The report stated that although all 
instruction in the ESMDT courses is of 
college and university level, it differs in 
scope and in treatment from that given 
as part of the regular college curriculum. 
The defense courses are designed to give 
training for a specific activity in as short 
a time as possible. For this reason few 
of the institutions grant credit toward 
a degree for the successful completion of 
a defense-training course. The type and 
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number of defense courses offered by 
participating colleges and universities, 
and their content, are determined by the 
needs of war industries and agencies. 
Most colleges in industrial centers use 
their facilities principally to meet de- 
mands for the in-service technical train- 
ing of persons already employed, prepar- 
ing them for advancement to more 
responsible and difficult assignments. 
Those colleges in towns remote from 
industry emphasize preemployment 
training in preparation for job placement 
elsewhere, and organize extension classes 
in other cities where no local institution 
is equipped to meet college level training 
needs. 

The report praised the effort of the 
colleges and universities by stating that 
“while every effort has been made to 
minimize interference with the regular 
educational activities of the respective 
schools, it is obvious that an undertaking 
of this magnitude * * * has un- 
avoidably added appreciably to the 
burdens of college officials.” 


Cut-of-School Youth Courses 


The report stated that by the end of 
the 1941 fiscal year 12,941 courses with a 
total enrollment of 254,511 had been set 
up in the out-of-school rural and non- 
rural section of the vocational defense- 
training program. By March 1, 1942, en- 
rollments had increased to 448,217. 

These courses of a general preemploy- 
ment type provided training in the op- 
eration and care of tractors, trucks, and 
automobiles; elementary metal work; 
elementary woodworking and rough car- 
pentry; and elementary electricity, uti- 
lizing the farm shop facilities of the 
vocational agriculture schools. The aim 
of this program has been primarily to 
give rural youth some initial preparation 
for employment in war industries, as 
well as to equip them for the mainte- 
nance of farm equipment. The report 
stated that “as more and more young 
men are drawn into the armed forces 
and find jobs in war industries, the rural 
areas will probably be drained of their 
surplus manpower, and the present 
trend toward mechanization of agricul- 
ture will be accentuated.” 

The report indicated that for the fiscal 
year 56 percent of all of the enrollments 
in OSY courses were in the Southern 
States, with 23 percent in the North 
Central region, 13 percent in the North 
Atlantic region, and 8 percent in the 
Pacific region. During the first quarter 
of the 1941-42 school year, 10 States 
reporting the largest enrollments in OSY 
programs were: Texas, Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Ohio, South Caro- 


lina, Oklahoma, Georgia, West Virginia, 
and Virginia. The Commissioner re- 
ported that out-of-school youth trainees 
overhauled tractors, automobiles, built 
small farm buildings, remodeled school 
houses, overhauled school busses, wired 
school and farm buildings, and under- 
went other types of training useful in 
farm operation and which gave trainees 
preliminary preemployment training 
which would be useful in war industries. 

Many high schools in rural areas, 
the report stated, were inadequately 
equipped for intensive practical instruc- 
tion in general shop or farm shop ac- 
tivities. This fact was recognized by 
Congress, which made it possible, under 
Public Law 812 and Public Law 146, to 
expend a certain proportion of the ap- 
propriations for the equipment neces- 
sary to train adequately both rural and 
nonrural youth. Payments to States at 
the end of February 1942 for purchase 
or rental of equipment and rental of 
space, for use in training rural and 
nonrural out-of-school youth, totaled 
$3,742,927. 


Training for NYA 


Since July 1, 1941, out-of-school youth 
employed in NYA defense work projects 
have been given shop and related voca- 
tional training of a specific preemploy- 
ment character in the shops and class- 
rooms of the vocational schools. Also, 
youth employed part-time on the regu- 
lar out-of-school work program of the 
NYA had opportunity to take related 
training in the schools on an optional 
basis. These vocational courses and 
related instruction provided by the local 
public schools for NYA employed youth 
were paid for from $10,000,000 appro- 
priated by Congress under Public Law 
146. 

During the fiscal year 1941 NYA en- 
rollments totalling 285,541 were reported 
by the schools, and for the first quarter 
of the fiscal year 1942 new enrollments 
were reported by the schools totalling 
149,299. From June 1, 1941, to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1942, a cumulative total of 88,682 
NYA youth employed on work defense 
projects were reported by the local 
schools to have been given shop and 
related training. As of January 31, the 
local schools reported a total of 29,218 
NYA youth employed on defense work 
projects receiving shop and related 
training. (From October 1, 1940, to 
March 1942, the public schools reported 
a cumulative total of 645,037 enrollments 
in work experience projects and in the 
part-time out-of-school youth programs 
of NYA.) The purpose of the instruc- 
tion for NYA defense work experience 






project enrollees was to provide specific 
general preemployment training, such as 
the use of tools and related subjects in 
mathematics and blueprint reading. The 
purpose of instruction in nondefense 
NYA youth training programs was to 
supply education and training of project 
workers who had dropped out of school, 
which would improve their employ- 
ability and increase their general com- 
petence. Courses included training in 
home making, study of foods, clothing, 
child care, consumer economics, busi- 
ness training, radio subjects, blueprint 
reading and mechanical drawing, auto 
mechanics, power sewing, machine shop 
practice, general building construction, 
woodworking and carpentry, general 
plumbing, mill operations and safety, 
employer-employee relationships, and 
how to get a job. 


In Hawaiian Islands 


Vocational schools are making a dis- 
tinct contribution to the defense of the 
Hawaiian Islands under wartime con- 
ditions. Students of the vocational 
schools on each island are aiding in the 
repairing and maintenance of army 
trucks, assembling emergency generator 
units, building radio field transmitters 
and cabinets, repairing electric motors 
from Hickam Air Field, and assisting 
U. S. engineers in the building of tele- 
scopes for spotting submarines, and 
building mountings for automatic rifles 
and constructing targets. 

Distribution of Training 

A trend to be noted is that training 
concentration has followed the great cen- 
ters of industry. For example, 87 percent 
of July, August, and September employ- 
ment of preemployment trainees in the 
aircraft industry was found in plants lo- 
cated in the aircraft producing States of 
California, Kansas, Maryland, Michigan, 
New York, and Washington. The ma- 
chine tool industry is firmly entrenched 
in the North Atlantic States where the 
greatest amount of shipbuilding is being 
done. 

States with greatest absolute increases 
in numbers of registrations in the preem- 
ployment program were: California, 
Texas, New York, Washington, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Louisiana, and Oklahom’, 






































































In the supplementary program, thé 
greatest increase in actual number ap- 
peared in the following States, in order: 
New York, Virginia, California, New Jer 
sey, Michigan, Louisiana, Washington, 
Maryland, and Wisconsin. In all of thes 
States, the increase in the first quarter 0 
this school year over the previous quarté 
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in new registrations was greater than 
1,000. 

Trainees have been attracted from 
communities where there are fewer work 
opportunities to the more heavily indus- 
trialized areas. For example, trainees 
from Tennessee during the second quarter 
were finding work in the North—particu- 
larly New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland. To some extent since war 
began, this tendency has been reported 
to be declining, since increased war con- 
tracts have been located in the South and 
Middle West. 

The Commissioner reported that in 
each of the 48 States and more than 1,000 
counties, representative advisory com- 
mittees on a State and local and craft 
basis were furnishing an active guidance 
and assistance to school authorities in 
developing the vocational defense-train- 
ing program. TheSe representative ad- 
visory committees “are composed of pub- 
lic-spirited citizens who lent their counsel 
to the schools without pay, and who also 
interpret the training program to the 
community,” said the report. It also re- 
ferred to the teaching and administra- 
tive personnel of the vocational schools 
and training centers as “setting examples 
of faithfulness in the performance of 
their duties, which indicates a degree of 
patriotism of which Americans may well 
be proud.” During the first year of the 
operation of the training program it was 
“not unusual for supervisory or teaching 
personnel to put in a 16-hour work day,” 
but as the load grew still heavier, and 
the program expanded throughout the 
country, “a concerted effort was made to 
add additional teachers and supervisors.” 


N. E. A. Contribution 


The National Education Association 
has just issued a folder entitled The U. S. 
Office of Education—Its Wartime Serv- 
ices, as a contribution to the celebration 
of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
Office, being observed this year. 

Quoting from the folder, “The National 
Education Association was active more 
than 75 years ago in securing the estab- 
lishment of the U. S. Office of Education. 
Itis with great pride that the Association 
now, on the basis of its examination of 
the organization and activities of the 
Office, presents herewith, a brief account 
of the outstanding services which the 
Office of Education is rendering to edu- 
cation and to the Nation in this crisis.” 

Copies may be secured from the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, NW., Washington, D. C. 
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Aviation Bibliography 


War Times, official publication of the 
board of education in Newark, N. J., con- 
tains a special bibliography on aviation 
in one of its recent issues. The list, pre- 
pared for the aviation education con- 
ference in Newark, was compiled with 
the aid of suggestions from the Air 
Training Corps of America, the Aviation 
Education Research Administration, and 
the Division of Aeronautics in the Li- 
brary of Congress. The material in- 
cluded has been restricted to recently 
published books and pamphlets which the 
schools may wish to purchase. 


Technical EBook Demand 


Writing in the bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, about the war 
activities of the Detroit Public Library, 
Helen Thorpe and Ruth Rutzen com- 
ment upon the heavy demand for tech- 
nical books and then note: 

“But the problem required more than 
increasing the book stock. Our branch 
library staffs were handicapped in serv- 
ing these men by insufficient knowledge 
of machine operations and machine shop 
terminology. This year the chief of our 
technology department arranged for a 
special orientation course for our libra- 
rians to be given on a noncredit basis 
by the associate professor of shop prac- 
tice of the engineering department of 
Wayne University.” 


Special Libraries Report 


The executive board of the Special 
Libraries Association recently devoted a 
meeting to the consideration of what 
special libraries are doing to aid the 
war effort. Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, 
chairman of the association’s national 
defense committee, reported that special 
librarians have been active in organizing 
war information centers, the purpose of 
which has been to collect and dissemi- 
nate information regarding the war to 
civilians and to aid local defense coun- 
cils whenever assistance was needed. 
Miss Cavanaugh called attention to the 
part which special librarians had had 
in planning, developing, and administer- 
ing the centers in the public libraries at 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, and Baltimore. 


Popular Pamphlets Prepared 


Popular pamphlets on defense topics 
have been prepared recently by a Balti- 
more committee of three librarians with 
Eugene Hart, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
as chairman. This project was under- 
taken at the request of the Baltimore 
Civilian Defense Council which provided 
funds for printing. Although distribu- 
tion will be limited to Baltimore, libra- 
rians may obtain a sample set by writing 
to the Industry and Science Department, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Md. 


Exceptional Children 


More than 385,000 exceptional chil- 
dren—blind, crippled, mentally gifted, 
and other types—were enrolled in spe- 
cial schools and classes in 1940, the latest 
year for which statistics have been 
completed. 

The U. S. Office of Education reports 
that about 314,000 attended special day 
schools. Residential schools for the 
blind, deaf, socially maladjusted, and 
mentally deficient taught approximately 
71,000. 

There is a growing trend toward spe- 
cial educational adjustment for such 
children. Elementary schools have 
stressed it for many years as part of their 
regular educational service. Now high 
schools are giving more attention to the 
special education of handicapped adoles- 
cents. Some high schools have special 
divisions to help counsel and teach men- 
tally subnormal pupils coming from 
elementary schools. 


CCC Data 


Sizing up some statistical data from a 
recent summary of CCC company reports, 
it is noted that: 

More than half (58.7 percent) of the 
schools in which the defense training 
courses were carried on have been within 
10 miles of the CCC camps; 17 percent 
were from 11 to 15 miles away; 12.1 per- 
cent, 15 to 20 miles; and 12.2 percent, 
over 20 miles. The average camp, then, 
was about 9 miles from the school. 

More than half of the courses (57.3 
percent) were less than 10 weeks in 
length; 28.7 percent were from 11 to 13 
weeks; 10.6 percent from 14 to 25 weeks; 
and 3.3 percent over 25 weeks. 
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Sharing in the War Effort 


Women’s Participation 


A new series of free loan packets is an- 
nounced by the Information Exchange 
on Education in Wartime, showing some 
of the ways in which American women 
are engaged in war work. 

Packet X-A-1 is entitled Women’s Role 
in Wartime and includes, among other 
general references, a study of women’s 
participation in Federal defense activi- 
ties, issued by the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission. The American Association for 
Adult Education contributed defense pa- 
pers and a defense digest. A dramatic 
radio transcription of March 29, 1942, 
“What Women of the Democracies Must 
Do in 1942 for Victory,” brings a message 
from the women of Spain, Russia, China, 
India, South America, Canada, Great 
Britain, and the United States. 

Packet X-A-2, Women’s Voluntary 
Services, contains materials from the 
American Red Cross, the Office of Civilian 
Defense, the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, the American Women’s Vol- 
untary Services, the American Council on 
Education, and the British Library of In- 
formation. House Bill 6293 describes an 
American women’s army auxiliary corps, 
and for purposes of comparison some 
very interesting British reports have been 
collected. 

Packet X-A-3, Women in Industry: 
Job Training and Working Standards, 
lists available training opportunities au- 
thorized by the government and describes 
protective legislation designed for work- 
ing women. 

Packet X-A-4, Women in Industry: 
In Factory and on Farm, contains much 
material from the Women’s Bureau of 
the U. S. Department of Labor, describ- 
ing opportunities for employment in va- 
rious types of manufacture and compar- 
ing women’s employment at the present 
time with the 1914-1918 period. The So- 
cial Security Board furnished a state- 
ment on recruiting women for farm work. 
The Chicago Round Table discussion, 
“Women, Work, and the War,” March 
22, 1942, is also included in this packet. 

Other packets of interest to women 
wanting to aid in the total war program 
are the Nutrition series, XVI-G-1, XVI- 
G-2, XVI-G-3, XVI-ES-1; Understand- 
ing and Practicing Democracy, II-G-1; 
Democracy in Action through Forums 
and Discussion Groups, II-A-2; Defense 
Activities of State and Community Coun- 
cils, ITJ-A-1; Cooperating to Improve 
School and Community, II-G-1 and II- 
G-2; the Consumer in Wartime, XVII- 





G-1, XVII-G-2, XVII-ES-1° Children in 
Wartime, XV-E-1, XV-E-2; and Organi- 
zations and National Defense, XI-G-1. 


Citizenship and New Voters 


The Information Exchange has avail- 
able for loan several packets on citizen- 
ship. Packet II-A-1 emphasizes Under- 
standing and Practicing Democracy as 
New Voters; Packet II-A-2 gives mate- 
rials on Democracy in Action through 
Forums and Discussion Groups. 

Reports of citizenship activities, school 
councils, and democratic practices in the 
classroom, in nursery, kindergarten, and 
elementary schools are included in Packet 
II-E-1. Packet II-E-2 is a photograph 
book showing elementary school citizen- 
ship practices. Packet II-ES-2 con- 
tains illustrations for both elementary 
and secondary schools of programs in 
various State and city school systems. 
Packets II-S-1, and II-S-2 furnish ex- 
amples of how an understanding and 
appreciation of democracy and of the 
American heritage are being incorpo- 
rated in high school programs. No. 159 
is a publication of the Los Angeles Schools 
which describes the preparation of high- 
school seniors for active citizenship. 

Discussion of democracy, what it means 
and how to preserve it, together with ex- 
amples of its functioning in colleges and 
universities are contained in Packet II- 
H-1, and Packet II-G-1, gives general 
background material on democracy, in- 
cluding the history of our flag, an analy- 
sis of the constitution, comparison of 
democracy with totalitarianism, and bib- 
liographies in these fields. 

Three packets may be ordered at a 
time from the Information Exchange, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C., and may be kept for two weeks from 
the date of their receipt. There is no 
cost to the borrower, as franked labels 
are provided for their return. A cata- 
logue of other available packets will be 
sent upon request. 


Revamping Farm Machinery 


A group of Future Farmers of America 
from the Mayetta, Kans., rural high 
school recently bought a number of old 
farm implements, repaired and repainted 
them in the school shop, and put them 
up at auction sale. Farmers bought 
them back and the boys made a profit 
of $100 on the 12 pieces of farm machin- 
ery. They are investing their profit in 
War Savings Bonds, 


Millions for Research 


Educators particularly concerned with 


~Yesearch will be interested in the follow. 


ing report from the U. S. Department of 
Commerce: 

American industry redoubled its efforts 
last year, in anticipation of the situation 
in which we now find ourselves. As a 
result we entered the war with a host 
of new products as well as new and im. 
proved processes. Many firms have de- 
veloped better substitutes for substitutes, 

A recent survey reveals that 1,008 firms 
reported expenditures of $117,000,000 or 
about $116,000 per company, for research, 
Small companies, it appears, were as 
deeply interested in furthering research 
as were the larger’ establishments. 
Nearly 50 percent of the 1,008 companies 
replying to the questionnaire reported 
that they were spending more for re- 
search than in the previous year, 43 per- 
cent were spending the same amount, and 
only 8 percent had decreased their 
budget. 


Twentieth Anniversary 


The year 1942 which marked the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the inaugu- 
ration of the federally aided program of 
vocational education under the provisions 
of the Smith-Hughes Act also marked 
the twentieth anniversary on April 1 of 
Dr. J. C. Wright’s services in charge of 
the Federal vocational education pro- 
gram. When the functions of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education were 
transferred in 1933 to the Secretary of 
the Interior and the administration of 
these functions placed in the Office of 
Education, Dr. Wright became assistant 
U. S. Commissioner for Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

Dr. W~*sht was appointed field agent 
in trade and industrial education on the 
original staff of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, September 26, 
1917, and was made chief of that service 
January 1, 1920. On January 1, 1922, 
he was appointed acting director of the 
board, and on April 1, 1922, became 
director. 

During the 20-year period the Federal 
appropriations for vocational education 
in the States have increased from $7,- 
167,000 annually to approximately $21,- 
776,000. During the same _ period, 
enrollments in vocational schools have 
increased from 475,828 in 1922 to 2,434,- 
641 in 1942; and federally aided voca- 
tional education has been extended t0 
Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and to the 
District of Columbia. 
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Yes 

5. Given an orientation course 
on “What the War Means to 

Us,” using the teaching 
outline issued by the U. S. 
Office of Education in coop- 
eration with the publishers 

of classroom periodicals_-_- 

6. Prepared this course, in con- 
sultation with a war infor- 

- mation center at one of the 
colleges or universities in 


No 


7. Cooperated with our school 
system in conducting a se- 
ries of public forums on 
questions of public interest 
See WENGE. .ccwnccccengce 

8. Through our students, con- 

tributed to a program of 
civic enlightenment by: 
(a) Helping to promote 
attendance at public 
meetings, particu- 
larly those held in 
the echools......... 
(b) Utilizing debating and 
public speaking 
classes to deal with 
certain subjects at 
parent-teacher meet- 
ings and before other 
groups 
(c) Preparing charts, 
graphs, maps, and 
other visual aids in 
art clasees............ 
(d) Collecting information 
under the supervi- 
sion of teachers, to 
be used in formal 
classes and commu- 
nity discussion work. —— 
(e) Helping to build up 
school and commu- 
nity information li- 


en —_ = 
({) Preparing exhibits of 

books, materials, 

posters, and other 

visual presentations 

of facts and informa- 

ee —_ = 


(g) Making scrapbooks 
about some phase of 
the 

9. Volunteered services of teach- 
ers as speakers at public 
meetings or leaders in com- 
munity discussion on prob- 
lems of the war or the 

RNG cdckncccennsconnanes 

10. Sent some of our teachers to 
leadership training insti- 


11. Put on plays, pageants, musi- 
cals, or other programs 
open to the public, and de- 
signed to bring, in an enter- 
taining way, information 
and ideas on democracy, 
Pan-Americanism, freedom, 
etc., to parents and friends 
Of the euhoel...cccesccocece 

12. Through our school library, 
arranged an exhibit of 
books, pamphlets, _ etc., 
about the war effort, pa- 
triotism, democracy, or 
some other issue of war or 
Be PRRRincnncsenccnesenss 

13. Organized a library of infor- 
mation about the war... 


More Forums on Less Rubber 


The looming of the rubber shortage 
makes it more important than ever that 
the organization of group discussion and 





forums be decentralized to the utmost so 
that forum and discussion leaders can 
serve groups within small areas. For a 
while speakers and discussion leaders will 
be able to use private automobiles on 
short runs, but will not be inclined to 
volunteer their services, even when travel- 
ing expenses are provided, if they are 
scheduled at meetings located long dis- 
tances from their homes. Later it will 
be necessary to schedule speakers and 
leaders so that they can get to the meet- 
ings by public conveyance. 

For a long time there has been practi- 
cally no private automobile transporta- 
tion available in England, and yet group 
discussion and forum work has been in- 
creased in the last year. 

The purpose of emphasizing this par- 
ticular situation is to urge recruiting and 
indexing of speakers and discussion 
leaders this spring, so that the war in- 
formation centers in the colleges and 
in the libraries may dévelop effective 
lines of communication to keep these vol- 
unteers up to date without necessitating 
much travel on the part of the volunteers 
in the future. Also the number of volun- 
teers and the distribution of them 
throughout the service areas should 
make it possible to provide leadership for 
meetings on practically all important 
subjects within the community involved. 


Small Area Units 


This further requires appropriate plan- 
ning of the scheduling machinery. The 
speakers’ bureaus making the connections 
between the organizations and the fo- 
rums on the one side, and the speakers 
and discussion ieaders on the other, must 
be organized in many more places if the 
connections are to be made within small 
areas. 

Public discussion must not be de- 
pendent on rubber tires or long hauls. 
Planning and concentration on leader- 
ship training now will protect the pro- 
gram next fall from excessive dependence 
on rubber. 


Selected Bibliography 


New Jersey State Teachers College at 
Moniclair has issued a selected bibliog- 
raphy of recent books, pamphlets, and 
magazine articles on Civilian Morale, 
prepared by Anne Banks Cridlebaugh, 
assistant librarian. It is in four parts: 
Part I, The Need for Civilian Morale; 
Part II, Peace Aims and Post-war Plan- 
ning and Their Effect on Civilian Morale; 
Part III, The Part of the School and Col- 
lege in Promoting Civilian Morale; and 
Part IV, The Function of Public In- 
formation Services in Promoting Civilian 
Morale, 





Budgeting of 
Nation’s Manpower 


With the sending out recently of a 
questionnaire to the nine million men 
who registered under the Selective Serv. 
ice System on February 16, the Govern. 
ment began an occupational census which 
will make possible for the first time an 
accurate and practicable budgeting of the 
Nation’s manpower, Federal Security Ad. 
ministrator Paul V. McNutt states. An- 
swers to the questions will enable the 
Government, he added, to determine what 
kind of work every man is best fitted to 
do, whether in the Army or in war pro- 
duction. 


Will be First Complete List 


Administrator McNutt pointed out that 
eventually every man in the country be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 65, except those 
who have already been enrolled in the 
armed forces, will receive a similar ques- 
tionnaire. The occupational census, he 
explained, is being conducted jointly by 
the United States Employment Service of 
the Federal Security Agency and the 
Selective Service System. 


Will Help in Decision 


“When the information called for has 
been received,” Mr. McNutt said, “the 
United States Government will have for 
the first time a complete list of the occu: 
pational skills of the entire male popula 
tion of working age. The United State 
Employment Service will then be able t 
locate men who have skills urgently 
needed by war industries and offer then 
an opportunity to transfer to war produt 
tion jobs or to be trained for such jobs. 

The Employment Service will not 
responsible in any individual case fo 
determining whether or not a man should 
be deferred on occupational grounds @ 
enrolled in the Army. It will be in 
position, however, to tell the Selectiv 
Service authorities whether or not a mal 
has the skills urgently needed by wal 
industries. It is expected that the 
lective Service will be guided by thi 
information in deciding the way i 
which a man can best contribute to th 
war effort. 

The Employment Service will provid 
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Radio 


Government Radio Program Log 


Attention is invited to the following 
list of regular Government radio pro- 
grams over the national networks. The 
program title, the time, and the net- 
work should be helpful in locating them 
on your dial: 


Agriculture 


National Farm and Home Hour, 
Monday-Friday 12:30-1:00 p. nx. 
Blue Network. 


Country Journal, 
Saturday 3:00-3:30 p. m., 
CBS Network, 


Consumer Time, 
Saturday 12:15-12:30 p. m., 
Red Network. 


Western Agriculture, 
Monday-Friday 6:45-7:00 a. m., 
Pacific Blue Network. 


Army 


Camp Grant In Review, 
Thursday 3:15-3:45 p. m., 
Mutual Network. 


This Is Fort Dix, 
Sunday 1:30-2:00 p. m., 
Mutual Network. 


Service With a Smile, 
Thursday 8:30-9:00 p. m., 
Blue Network. 


Fort Bragg Salutes, 
Thursday 6:00-7:00 p. m., 
Mutual Network. 


Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


Believe It Or Not, 
Saturday 10:00-10:30 p. m., 
Blue Network. 


Federal Security Administration 


World Is Yours, 

Sunday 1:30-2:00 p. m., 
Red Network. 

Listen America, 

Sunday 3:30-4:00 p. m., 
Red Network. 


ElInterior 


Resources Reporter, 
Friday 12:30-12:45 p. m., 
Mutual Network. 


Labor 


Children in Wartime, 
Monday 11:00-11:15 a. m., 
Blue Network. 


Navy 


Service With a Smile, 
Thursday 8:30-9:00 p. m., 
Blue Network. 


Meet Your Navy, 
Tuesday 8:30-9:00 p. m., 
Blue Network, 


First Line, 
Thursday 10:15-10:45 p. m., 
CBS Network. 


Treasury 


For America We Sing, 
Monday 9:30-10:00, 
Blue Network. 


America Preferred, 
Saturday 8:00-8:30 Pp. m., 
Mutual Network. 





Summer Radio Workshops 


First announcements of college radio 
workshops for the 1942 summer sessions 
have come from Mills College, New York 
University, and Dartmouth College. 

Mills College is offering a 6 weeks’ 
program consisting of two 3-week units. 
The first unit covers a history of radio 
in the United States, and an elementary 
course in radio writing and broadcasting. 
The second unit, for more advanced 
students, will be devoted to program- 
ming, production, and advertising. 

New York University’s Summer Work- 
shop will offer its usual 6-weeks program 
including courses in script writing, pro- 
duction, educational radio, studio prac- 
tice, and special lectures by visiting au- 
thorities. 

At Dartmouth the wartime role of radio 
in a democracy will be studied as part 
of a new course, “Radio Writing and 
Production.” This curriculum addition, 
sponsored by the Committee on Defense 
Instruction, will also provide instruction 
and practice in the elementary principles 
of radio communication to help students 
entering military or Government service. 


Spanish Lessons 


A new weekly series of Spanish lessons, 
under the sponsorship of the Cleveland 
Board of Education, has been scheduled 
by Station WGAR, Cleveland. Miss 
Helen Humphreys, of the board, is the 
mentor, and each week students from 
different high schools of the city are 
on the program. Mimeographed copies 
of the lessons are available to the radio 
audience. 


Inter-American University 
of the Air 


More than 30 outstanding educators, 
statesmen, diplomats, and broadcasting 
officials of the Western Hemisphere met 
recently in Washington at the Pan 
American Union to set up the adminis< 
trative structure for the new NBC Inter- 
American University of the Air. Ad- 
dressing the meeting, Dr. Luis Quinta- 
nilla, Minister-counselor of the Mexican 
Embassy, said: “Democracy is the only 
form of Government honestly pledged 
to the welfare of the people.” He urged 
that the first task of the proposed uni- 
versity of the air should be “to help 
American democracy find itself.” 


Thousands Producing 


Airplane Models 


Thousands of students in public and 
private schools throughout the country 
are making the 500,000 airplane models 
of United Nations and Axis warplanes 
now needed for training purposes of the 
armed forces and of voluntary civilian 
defense workers. The model airplane 
construction project is being sponsored 
by the U. S. Office of Education in coop- 
eration with the Bureau of Aeronautics 
of the U. S. Navy. 


Valuable Project 


The model plane project is valuable 
for boys who participate because, as ex- 
pressed by one instructor (1) it gives a 
boy an opportunity to render practical 
service to the armed forces, and (2) it 
teaches accuracy and thoroughness of 
craftsmanship. 

The interest with which instructors 
and students have received the model 
plane building program, and the coop- 
eration of various educational, civic, and 
similar groups as attested by reports from 
the 48 States, are indicated in the fol- 
lowing brief statements. 

From Pensacola, Fla., comes word that 
as many girls as boys applied for reg- 
istration as participants in the project. 
Five local school principals applied early 


for airplane model blueprints supplied by 
the Bureau of Aeronautics through the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

In Gary, Ind., between 500 and 600 
boys are at work producing airplane 
models. They are making 20 different 
plane models. Each model requires a set 
of 21 templates. “We are making two 
sets of every model for each of 10 schools, 
or a total of 8,400 templates,” a report 
explains. 

Boys enrolled for the airplane model 
project in Jamestown, N. Y., are making 
more than their quota of models to pro- 
vide (1) for any spoilage that may occur, 
and (2) to help make up the deficiency 
of some other community which may fall 
short of its quota. 

Several cities report that boys, not sat- 
isfied to put in as much time as possible 
at the school shops in making their 
planes, also work on them in home work- 
shops. Augusta, Me., and Gary, Ind., are 
among communities which report that 
pupils are utilizing both school and home 
workshops in building their plane models, 


Footing Bill for Supplies 


In a number of instances local civie 
and service organizations are footing the 
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bill for supplies needed by schoolboy 
participants in the Model Plane Project. 
In Evansville, Ind., the Optimist Club has 
volunteered to provide materials—wood 
and equipment—needed by participants. 
The Junior Association of Commerce in 
Moline, Ill., cooperates in sponsoring the 
program, the Tri-City Model Club assists 
in inspecting the models, and the Y. M. 
C. A. also renders assistance. 

In its instructions covering model air- 
plane building, the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion explains that probably the best re- 
sults are obtained when models are made 
on an individual or “custom built” ba- 
sis—each model builder completing the 
entire job—rather than on a mass pro- 
duction or assembly line basis. How- 
ever, a few communities report that they 
are securing satisfactory results in mak- 
ing plane models on an assembly basis. 

Each youth who builds an airplane 
model that measures up to Navy specifi- 


cations will be awarded a certificate by 
the Navy, designating him as a cadet 
aircraftsman. 

In addition, a boy who constructs other 
models of various specified types, may win 
progressively the titles of ensign, lieu- 
tenant (junior grade), lieutenant, lieu- 
tenant-commander, commander, and 
captain. 

Models built in connection with the 
Office of Education project will depict 
practically every type of United Nations 
and Axis plane. 

It is expected that as a result of the 
model airplane project boys who formerly 
prided themselves on their ability to iden- 
tify almost every type of “make” of au- 
tomobile, will switch their attention to 
identifying planes, and may even render 
invaluable service in the future in report- 
ing the presence of enemy planes which 
may venture to make forays into the 
United States. 


Higher Educational Institutions 


and the War 


Acceleration of Programs 


The Atlanta University system has re- 
vised its program in the light of war 
needs to include a 10-week summer 
school which is divided into two terms 
and operates 6 days in the week. Stu- 
dents may earn a maximum of 12 se- 
mester hours in the 10 weeks, or 6 
semester hours in either of the terms. 

Dr. Walter A. Jessup, president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, in his last report 
pointed out the American college courses 
will be ultimately telescoped to 3 years 
for all students. The Federal Govern- 
ment has been making heavy demands 
on the teaching personnel of the colleges, 
with many reserve officers placed on ac- 
tive duty, laboratories used night and 
day, and scientists called into research 
service. 

University of Florida.—President Ti- 
gert has urged that all freshmen enter 
college June 11 instead of the regular 
September opening date. The univer- 
sity has streamlined the curriculum and 
introduced new courses. It is doing 
everything possible to prepare its stu- 
dents for greater usefulness in the war 
program, anc to give them a substantial 
foundation to fall back on after the war. 

University of Toledo—For the dura- 
tion of the emergency, the University of 
Toledo will allow certain high-school 
students to enroll at the university before 
high-school graduation. These students 


must have advanced standing in the 
senior year, must be in the upper third 
of their class, and must have the written 
recommendation of their high-school 
principals. 

Such students entering the university 
in February must have completed at 
least 15 units in high-school work. If 
they enter in June or September as reg- 
ular students, they must have completed 
at least 14 units. 


fidult Education and the War 


Cleveland College, of Western Reserve 
University, is beginning a series of 13 
short noncredit courses for adults to help 
them directly in meeting cqammunity 
needs, and building civilian morale. The 
courses will run from 2 to 10 weeks and 
include: The Role of Science in the War, 
The Background and Strategy of the 
War, Survey of the Problems of Hemi- 
sphere Defense, Inquiry into Peace, Food 
for Fitness, Games and Recreation in the 
Home, Books in Wartime, and Putting 
Ideas Across in Skits and Plays. 

Santa Clara College, of the University 
of Santa Clara, opened this month a 
second series of defense courses in the 
night-school section. These courses in- 
clude safety engineering and engineering 
drawing and are open without tuition 
charges to men and women who are high- 
school graduates. 

Texas A. and M. College, at College 
Station, offers a 9-day training school 





for instructors in civilian defense. Texas 
cities have been invited to send repre. 
sentatives to the school. 

Pennsylvania State College as a part 
of its extension program has enrolled 
total of 1,540 students, 966 men and 574 
women, in the fifth of a series of defense 
courses held in Scranton. Classes 3% 
hours in length are held twice a week, 
and continue 15 weeks. 


Foreign Languages and the War 


Russian —The urgent need for Rus. 
sian-speaking American citizens who are 
experts in various fields of importance 
in the war has prompted the American 
Council of Learned Societies to make a 
grant to Cornell University for the estab- 
lishment of a Russian language center, 
An intensive course in Russian is being 
given from March 2 to May 29. Free 
tuition is provided and, wherever neces- 
sary, grants-in-aid for living expenses 
are made to those accepted for training, 
Those selected for training are given li 
hours of instruction weekly, with 0 
hours in class study and 5 hours of in- 
dividual tutorial instruction. 

Japanese —The following institutions 
have announced courses in Japanese: 
Columbia University, Yale University, 
George Washington University, and Rus- 
sell Saze College. 


Training for the Navy in Accredited 
Colleges 

The Navy will accept voluntary enlist 
ment as apprentice seamen (V-1) of not 
more than 80,000 men a year. Under 
the program, men between 17 and Wf 
years of age inclusive will continue col- 
lege at their own expense, taking pre- 
induction naval training on an inactive 
status for 2 academic years. The regu- 
lar college faculties will prepare the 
preinduction curricula and give thé 
courses. After approximately 3° semes 
ters, the V-1 men will be given a general 
examination. Those ranking sufficientl 
high may volunteer for aviation-cadej 
flying training. Up to 20,000 a year wil 
be permitted to finish at least the equiv 
alent of the fourth semester of colleg# 
before being transferred to V-5 enlist 
ment for training to be officer pilots. U 
to 15,000 a year of others ranking hig 
will be transferred to V-7 enlistmeni 
continued on inactive duty and will bf 
allowed to pursue suitable program 
acceptable to the Navy Department lead 
ing to the bachelor’s degree. Those d 
the V-1 group who fall too low may 
allowed to complete their 4-semeste 
program and then will be subject to th 
call of active service as apprenti0 
seamen. 
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School Lunches 


Five major objectives of the school 
lunch program are reported in a new 
leaflet on School Lunches and Education, 
just issued by the U. 8. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

The 22-page illustrated bulletin sum- 
marizes purposes and scope of the school 
lunch program, tells how it can be 
operated, and supplies sources of Gov- 
emment information. A cooperative 
committee representing practically all 
Federal Government agencies having an 
interest in school lunches or nutrition 
education prepared the report. Copies 
are available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. Ask fdr 
leaflet No. 7, price 5 cents. 
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Vocational Rehabilitation 


It is estimated that there are 4,000,000 
persons in the United States who have 
permanent physical impairments. How 
certain war industries are already 
utilizing the services of some of these 
physically handicapped youth and adults 
‘fis told in this pamphlet in the Education 
and National Defense Series titled Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and National De- 
fense. 
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Issued by the U. S. Office of Education 


for recruiting and suggests methods of 
adapting rehabilitation programs to 
serve needs of the war emergency. 

Order the publication from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. Ask for Pamphlet No. 19, single 
copies 15 cents. Author of the bulletin 
is Robert E. Thomas, special agent, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Division, U. S. Office 
of Education. 


Citizenship Education—A Teachers’ 
Guide 

Designed especially to help teachers 
of the foreign-born, Pamphlet No. 21 of 
the Education and National Defense Se- 
ries, Helping the Foreign-born Achieve 
Citizenship, has just been issued by the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

The pamphlet outlines a program of 
citizenship education not only for the 
classroom but for community life through 
participation in student councils, forums, 
and folk festivals. 

Mildred J. Weise, curriculum consult- 
ant, American Education Press, pre- 
pared the pamphlet in cooperation with 
Office of Education staff members. Or- 
der from the Superintendent of Docu- 


ing Pl’ ‘The pamphlet offers recommendations ments, Washington, D. C., price 15 cents. 
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on-cadejaAmerican Government. House docu- 1942, 20p. (Misc. pub.No.458.) Free. 
year Wiliment No. 619, 77th Congress, 2d session. The price list for 1941-42. Film strips 
he equivgWashington, U. S. Government Printing jisted are classified according to subject, and 
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Children bear the promise of a better 


~ 


world. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1941. 7pamphlets. Free, 


1. What are we doing to defend them? 
2. Are we safeguarding those whose 
mothers work? 
3. Are they getting the right start in 
life? 
4. Have they the protection of proper 
food? 
. Are we defending their right to 
health? 
6. Their defense is the security they 
find at home. 
Are we helping those with special 
needs? 


U. 8. Department of Labor. Children’s 
Bureau. To parentsin wartime. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1942. 20 p. (Children in wartime, No. 1. 
Bureau publication 282.) 5 cents. 

Practical answers to questions asked by 
parents concerning their responsibilities with 
respect to their children in this emergency. 

U. S. National Resources Planning 
Board. National resources development, 
Report for 1942. Washington, Superin< 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942. 227 p. 55 cents. 

This report makes plans for the develop- 
ment of our National resources and the sta- 
bilization of employment in Federal, State, 
and private organizations for “post-war full 
employment, security, and building America.” 

U. S. Office of Emergency Management, 
Division of Information. War Produc- 
tion Board; priorities orders in force, 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1942. 18 p. Free. 

An alphabetical list of all priorities up to 
January 30, 1942. A supplement is found in 
the last pages which brings the list up to 
February 15. 

U. S. Office of Facts and Figures. Di- 
vide and conquer. Washington, D. C. 
Office of Facts and Figures, 1942. 15 p, 
Free. 

The story of Nazi terror. An exposition of 
some of the Hitler tactics in causing con- 
fusion among Americans. The sources of 
material for the “story” are listed on the last 
page. 

U. S. Office of Government Reports. 
Reference list of national defense publi- 


10. 


cations. Washington, Office of Govern- 
ment Reports, 1942. 36 p. Mimeog. 
Free. 


A selection of pertinent bulletins and arti- 
cles prepared by Federal agencies actively en- 
gaged in the national defense program. 

U. S. Office of Price Administration, 
Consumer division. Consumer prices. 
Washington, Consumer division, Office of 
Price Administration, 1942. 20 p. Mult. 
(No. 21, March 1, 1942) Free on applica- 
tion to the above office. 

Each issue of this pamphlet contains valu- 


able information for the consumer, such as: 
The price control law, advice on saving sugar, 
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tin cans, rubber garments, good buys in food, 
fuel saving, etc. 


U. S. Treasury Department. Sharing 
America; a defense savings program for 
schools. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1941. Free. 


Prepared by the U.S. Treasury Department 
in consultation with the U. S. Office of 
education. 


U. S. War Production Board. Division 
of Information. Converting industry. 
Turning a Nation’s production to war. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1942. 70 p. Free. 


Transcript of conference of business paper 
editors and publishers with War production 
board officials, Washington, D. C. February 
13, 1942. 


Virgin Islands Celebrate 


The schools in the Virgin Islands, 
U.S. A., recently commemorated an im- 
portant milestone in their history—the 
transfer of the Islands from Danish to 
American sovereignty, on March 31, 1917. 
In the Superintendent’s Monthly News 
Letter for February, just received in the 
U. S. Office of Education, the superin- 
tendent mentions the enthusiastic spirit 
shown last year in the commemoration 
of the centenary anniversary of compul- 
sory education in the Virgin Islands. 
He anticipated the same spirit in this 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of their annexation to the United 
States. In announcing the celebration 
he states that every principal, teacher, 
office clerk, school nurse, and janitor in 
the school system of the Islands is buy- 
ing defense stamps each month. The 
children are giving through each of the 
schools. 

The section of our country where these 
two anniversaries were observed often 
seems remote but is really closer to our 
Atlantic Coast Line than are many of 
the States. Although English has been 
the official language of the Islands for a 
quarter of a century and a 3-cent stamp 
takes a letter there just as it does to any 
of the States, the Office of Education still 
receives inquiries asking what language 
is spoken there and how to address or 
stamp a letter to people living in the 
Virgin Islands, 

As the children in the Virgin Islands 
likely know more about us, speaking in 
genera! terms, than we know about them, 
these two anniversaries could well be 
used as a point of departure for study 
in our Continental schools of the geog- 
raphy and history of this section of the 
United States. 


NEWS..: 


WEAT THEY ARE DOING TO WIN THE WAR 


Convention Held 


Carroll R. Reed, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools, Washington, D. C., repre- 
sented the U. S. Office of Education War- 
time Commission at the forty-fourth 
session of the Inland Empire Educational 
Association recently held at Spokane, 
Wash. 

Practically the entire convention pro- 
gram was devoted to discussion of war- 
time educational problems, 

Dr. Reed was chairman of a Wartime 
Commission committee which prepared 
a check-list for teachers on activities of 
school children related to the war effort. 
(See full report in EDUCATION FoR VIC- 
ToRY, Vol. 1, No. 4.) 


* 


Yale University has dropped three vet- 
eran athletic coaches as an economy 
measure. Their fields included baseball, 
tennis, and golf. Members of the present 
athletic association staff will take over 
responsib‘lity for coaching in these fields. 


a 


Dr. Franklin Winslow Johnson has re- 
cently retired as president of Colby Col- 
lege in Maine. His successor is Julius 
Seelye Bixler, of Harvard University. 


* 


Toledo, Ohio, has been selected as the 
next convention city for the annual 
meeting of the American Vocational 
Association. The convention will be held 
December 2 to 5, 1942. 


Physical Fitness 


New York State’s Board of Regents 
has recommended a 1-hour extension in 
school time in certain communities to 
permit proper physical training pro- 
grams, particularly stressing body- 
building calisthenics. 


* 


“Keep fit” cards to stimulate participa- 
tion of each pupil in some phase of phys- 
ical exercise every day, have been given 
to pupils of Washington High School 
in Milwaukee, Wis. Cards are checked 
by pupils, and turned in each week for 
recording. Lisle Blackbourn, athletic 
director at Washington High School, 
directs the “keep fit” drive. 


* 


Bringing 17,000 Army men at Camp 
Croft, S. C., and the 35,000 Spartanburg, 


S. C., residents together in inform 
groups for discussion, training, and 
reation is a major responsibility of Cg 
verse College, Dr. Elford C. Morg 
academic dean of the college, recent 
announced. An advisory council 
Spartanburg’s civic leaders cooperat 
with a college committee. Ninety-sey 
trial courses have been set up. 


First Aid 


More than 200,000 of the 440,000 pup 
in the New York City high schools h 
taken the 16-week course in first 
offered by volunteer teachers trained 
the American Red Cross. Cha 
Degen, assistant director of health ed 
cation, New York City, reports that fig 
aid is now included in hygiene prograg 
of 60 percent of New York’s high schoo 


* 


Cleveland public high schools offer f 
aid instruction in all biology classes f 
tenth grade students, James C. Ade 
acting supervisor of secondary scien 
recenty announced. 


Rationing 


Home economics classes in New Jer 
are creating and testing recipes us 


sugar substitutes. Reports go to N 
Jersey homes through the _ schoo 
Schools are developing a broad progr 
to keep New Jersey citizens informed ¢ 
rationing and consumer problems, le 

ing close cocperation to the Siate ratia 
ing administrator. 


Student Faculty Committees 


Stephens College has four student-fs 
ulty committees operating for warti 
service. One committee develops af 
sponsors Red Cross courses. A seco 
sets up morale building projects, forum 
panel discussions, and the like. Revisi 
of the curriculum for training and le 
ership, citizenship and homemaking 
a third committee’s responsibility. 
fourth group sponsors classes and meé 
ings in communications, messenger set 
ice, and similar activities. 


War Economy 


Tulsa, Okla., teachers recently offer 
suggestions to the city board of edué 
tion on how to save time and money 
the schools during wartime. 








